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Stereotypes of women, men, and nationalities of 28 countries were examined to determine the extent 
to which stereotypes of nationalities are applied to women as well as to men. As expected, stereotypes 
of the men tended to resemble stereotypes of their nationalities more than did stereotypes of the 
women. Yet this greater similarity between stereotypes of men and their nationalities than between 
stereotypes of women and their nationalities was more pronounced to the extent that countries were 
unfavorably evaluated. Interpretation of these findings followed from a social structural theory of 
stereotype content and focused on the relative status of women and men in modern nations. 


This research concerns the stereotypes that people hold about 
men, women, and people of various nationalities and addresses 
the question of whether nationality stereotypes are applied to 
women as well as to men. The hypotheses follow from examina- 
tion of the social structural origins of stereotype content. This 
account of stereotype content (e.g., Eagly & Steffen, 1984; Lev- 
ine & Campbell, 1972) maintains that stereotypes are shaped 
by the social roles that group members occupy when intergroup 
contact occurs. Social roles are important because they deter- 
mine the behaviors of group members, and observations of 
these behaviors are the basic data from which people form their 
images of groups of people. To explain how this perspective ap- 
plies to beliefs about women and men of various nationalities, 
we will first consider stereotypes about subgroups within a soci- 
ety, especially women and men, and then consider stereotypes 
about people of other national groups. 

The stereotypes that people hold about subgroups within 
their own society can be easily interpreted in terms of this social 
structural perspective. When groups within a society are 
differentiated from one another on a socioeconomic basis, the 
images group members hold of one another and of themselves 
reflect their observations of the behaviors that follow from their 
contrasting social roles. For example, because racial groups in 
American society are differentiated on the basis of social class, 
with Blacks more socioeconomically disadvantaged than 
Whites, people often interact across racial lines in roles that 
differ in power and privilege. As a consequence, the content of 
beliefs about racial groups reflects the characteristic behaviors 
ascribed to differing social classes (Feldman, 1972; Smedley & 
Bayton, 1978; Stephan & Rosenfield, 1982; Triandis, 1977).' 
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Gender Stereotypes 


Women and men have different social positions within mod- 
ern nations. Most important, the sexes are differentially distrib- 
uted into the occupational roles of homemaker and employee 
and into lower and higher status job categories within organiza- 
tions. For example, in the United States, women are less likely 
to be employees (Bergman, 1986) and as employees are more 
likely to be employed part-time (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1984). In addition, women have more domestic responsibilities 
than men do, even if employed (Hartmann, 1981; Pleck, 1985). 
Furthermore, employed women are more likely than employed 
men to occupy lower status positions within organizations (e.g., 
Brown, 1979; Kanter, 1977; Mennerick, 1975). Because of this 
socioeconomic differentiation, women and men typically inter- 
act in roles that differ (a) in domestic and economic responsibil- 
ity, with women taking more responsibility for domestic chores 
and men for economic support of the family, and (b) in status 
and power, with men more advantaged in these respects. The 
images that women and men hold of one another and of them- 
selves should reflect the differing roles that underlie this socio- 
economic differentiation.” 

Research on gender stereotypes has consistently shown that 
despite some complexity in people’s images of women and men 
(e.g., Ashmore, Del Boca, & Titus, 1984; Deaux & Lewis, 
1983), the majority of the information in these images can be 
summarized by the generalizations that (a) women are believed 
to be especially selfless and concerned with the welfare of other 
people, that is, communal, in Bakan’s (1966) terminology, and 


' Stephan and Rosenfield (1982) also suggested that the Black stereo- 
type reflects characteristics ascribed to rural inhabitants and the White 
stereotype reflects characteristics ascribed to urban inhabitants. Yet 
with the increasing concentration of Blacks in urban areas, this rural— 
urban base of racial stereotyping should now be less important than the 
social class base. 

? From this social structural perspective, the increasing numbers of 
single-parent households headed by women, especially among the poor 
(sometimes called “the feminization of poverty”), has implications for 
gender stereotypes. This trend may differentiate the sexes sufficiently in 
social class that the female stereotype, like the Black stereotype, will 
come to reflect the behaviors thought characteristic of lower-class peo- 
ple. 
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(b) men are believed to be especially self-assertive and con- 
cerned with mastering their environment, that is, agentic, in 
Bakan’s terminology (see review by Ruble & Ruble, 1982). By 
the social structural account of stereotype content, these beliefs 
reflect the socioeconomic differentiation of the sexes. Demon- 
strating the impact of homemaker and employee roles, Eagly 
and Steffen (1984) showed that people in the domestic role (re- 
gardiless of their sex) are thought to behave considerably more 
communally and less agentically than are people in the em- 
ployee role. As Eagly and Steffen’s (1984) findings suggested, an 
important source of the perception of women as more commu- 
nal and less agentic than men is the observation of the greater 
concentration of women in the domestic role and of men in the 
employment role and the consequent ascription of role-typical 
qualities to each sex. Related research (Eagly & Wood, 1982) 
has established that (a) agentic qualities pertaining to power and 
social influence are regarded as strongly affected by status 
within organizations, and (b) observations of men occupying 
higher status positions than women do contribute to the percep- 
tion of men as more influential than women. 


Stereotypes of Nationalities 


Research on national stereotypes (see reviews by Brigham, 
1971; Miller, 1982; Peabody, 1985) has shown that people are 
often in substantial agreement about the attributes they believe 
are characteristic of various nationalities. From a social struc- 
tural viewpoint, the content of these stereotypes should reflect 
the social roles that people occupy in contacts between national 
groups because these roles determine to a great extent the ob- 
servable behaviors of nationalities. Yet forming images of na- 
tionalities presumes social interaction of a different sort than 
that involved in forming images of subgroups within a nation. 
Face-to-face interaction is common between members of 
different subgroups, especially between women and men. In 
contrast, face-to-face interaction is much less frequent between 
typical members of differing national groups, although they 
may be in indirect contact through ties of trade, cultural ex- 
change and diffusion, and in some instances, warfare or other 
hostilities. 

If people’s beliefs about foreign nationals are formed largely 
on the basis of these less direct forms of interaction, their beliefs 
may be strongly affected by those newsworthy events that draw 
these nations to their attention. Such events generally concern 
foreign nations’ actions toward one’s own country and make 
salient the roles that their citizens occupy in these actions. For 
example, the hostage crisis brought Iran to the attention of citi- 
zens of the United States. To the extent that most Americans 
know very little about Iran on any other basis, they may have 
observed Iranians mainly in the role of perpetrators of the hos- 
tage incident and would therefore be likely to ascribe to them 
qualities congruent with this role (e.g., hostile, aggressive, na- 
tionalistic, religious). 

In the case of other, better known nationalities, such as Mexi- 
cans and French for people of the United States, stereotypes 
would be shaped by a broader range of interactions and influ- 
enced less strongly by current events. For such nationalities, in- 
direct contact provides a large fund of information, which is 
conveyed by various cultural productions such as magazines, 
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films, books, television, and newspapers. Some direct contact 
may occur as well, especially with nationalities whose countries 
are geographically proximate to one’s own or have provided a 
large number of recent immigrants. Although people of well- 
known nationalities are observed in a variety of social roles, the 
types of roles that are available for observation are a function of 
these countries’ economies and social structures. For example, 
occupational roles in highly industrialized nations are very 
different from those in nations whose economies are based 
largely on subsistence agriculture. Consistent with the argu- 
ment that national stereotypes reflect structural features of so- 
cieties, such as industrialization (Brewer & Campbell, 1976; 
Campbell, 1967; Levine & Campbell, 1972), the social roles 
that are available within a particular society shape the behavior 
of the people, and this behavior provides the basic observations 
from which images of nationalities are derived. Especially im- 
portant in forming these images are the behaviors associated 
with high-status roles in a society, because they are more likely 
to be visible to foreigners than are lower status roles. Important 
sources of Americans’ images of the British, for example, are 
prime ministers, royalty, industrialists, labor leaders, writers, 
artists, and rock stars and other entertainers. 


Stereotypes of Women and Men of Other Nationalities 


People’s images of women and men of other nations should 
be affected by the relative status of the sexes in these nations. 
Because of men’s higher status, they are disproportionately the 
protagonists of the observed events that foreigners use to form 
nationality stereotypes. Therefore, men should be perceived as 
possessing the attributes ascribed to their nationalities. In con- 
trast, women should tend not to be perceived in terms of nation- 
ality stereotypes because women less often enact major roles in 
the highly publicized actions of their nations, and they partici- 
pate considerably less than men do in the powerful institutional 
roles that may be especially salient to foreign observers. Thus, 
regardless of whether stereotypes of nationalities are formed on 
the basis of current events or a larger fund of knowledge, men, 
more than women, should be perceived as possessing the partic- 
ular qualities ascribed to their nationalities. Moreover, if wom- 
en’s behavior in a society has been observed largely in the do- 
mestic role, they should be perceived in terms of the traditional 
gender stereotype of selflessness and concern with others’ wel- 
fare and not in terms of their nationality stereotype. 

To the extent that the social roles of women and men become 
similar and women are integrated into societal institutions in 
the same positions that men occupy, women should be per- 
ceived as similar to men and to the nationality as a whole. Espe- 
cially in many industrialized nations, women have entered the 
paid labor force in increasing numbers. Although, on the aver- 
age, women’s lives still differ substantially from men’s in these 
countries, women’s status in these nations is rising as the social 
roles of women and men become more similar. These women 
participate in more impactful ways in the newsworthy events 
and societal institutions that shape national stereotypes. In- 
deed, in some countries (e.g., Great Britain), women have 
achieved major positions of national leadership, and the sex 
difference in power and status presumed to underlie the applica- 
tion of national stereotypes primarily to men is relatively small. 
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Therefore, our hypothesis that stereotypes of nationalities are 
more similar to stereotypes of the men than of the women of 
these nationalities should be more decisively confirmed for 
countries in which the sexes have clearly different roles and un- 
equal status. 

Because we expected women to be perceived more in terms 
of their gender stereotype than their nationality stereotype, our 
study assessed subjects’ beliefs on the communal and agentic 
dimensions of gender stereotypes. The importance of assessing 
communion and agency also follows from research showing that 
these dimensions reflect the major differences in the social posi- 
tion of women and men, which are presumed to underlie the 
tendency to perceive nationalities as more similar to their men 
than to their women (Eagly & Steffen, 1984). In contrast, attri- 
butes that do not appear in gender stereotypes but are stereo- 
typic of some nationalities (e.g., poor, traditional) may reflect 
aspects of societies (e.g., natural resources, economic develop- 
ment) that affect women and men more similarly. For such attri- 
butes, there is less reason to argue that women would be per- 
ceived differently from their nationality. Nonetheless, our 
hypotheses were also tested on a broad set of attributes chosen 
to represent most of the qualitites that appear in either national 
stereotypes or gender stereotypes. 

Finally, the method of our study reflects our role as collabora- 
tors in Stapf, Stroebe, and Jonas’s (1986) large-scale survey of 
American students’ stereotypes of 14 nationalities. We modi- 
fied the instruments of that study to obtain measures of agency 
and communion. We also doubled the sample of nationalities 
to.include a number of countries for which the status of women 
would be regarded as especially low. In addition, we had only 
some of our subjects rate nationalities and others rate either 
women or men of these same nationalities. These changes en- 
abled us to test our hypotheses about stereotypes of women, 
men, and nationalities. 


Method 
Subjects 


A total of 154 women and 149 men participated to fulfill an introduc- 
tory psychology course requirement at Purdue University. 


Procedure and Design 


One of five female experimenters administered two questionnaires to 
subjects who met in groups of about 25 in a laboratory setting. These 
questionnaires pertained to one of two sets of 14 countries. In the first 
questionnaire, each subject rated either the nationality (e.g., Swiss), the 
women (e.g., Swiss women), or the men (e.g., Swiss men) of the 14 coun- 
tries. Between 44 and 61 subjects rated each group (e.g., Swiss, Iranian 
women, Chinese men). [n a second questionnaire, each subject rated 
these 14 countries rather than their citizens (¢.g., Switzerland). 


Selection of Nationalities 


One set of 14 countries had been selected for the Stapf et al. (1986) 
study: Sweden, Great Britain, Poland, West Germany, Japan, United 
States, Switzerland, France, Italy, East Germany, Spain, the Nether- 
lands, Soviet Union, and Canada. The other set of 14 countries was 
added for our study: Iran, Australia, Cuba, Egypt, Ireland, Mexico, 
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South Korea, India, Israel, Afghanistan, China, Saudi Arabia, Vietnam, 
and Denmark. 

This second set of countries was chosen to include several nations in 
which the status of women is lower than in most industrialized coun- 
tries. Also, the additional countries were chosen on the basis of the pres- 
ence of a nationality stereotype and at least rudimentary knowledge of 
the country in a pretest sample of 40 undergraduates who responded to 
a questionnaire concerning one of two sets of 15 countries. These sub- 
jects described the nationalities of the countries in their own words and 
answered informational questions about the countries. Countries were 
eliminated if subjects nominated few descriptors of their nationalities 
or had little knowledge of the countries. From among those countries 
that remained, 14 were chosen to represent as many continents and 
differing cultures as possible. The absence of countries in South Amer- 
ica and sub-Saharan Africa reflects subjects’ lack of knowledge about 
these nationalities and countries. 


Measuring Instruments 


Nationality ratings. On a probability scale ranging from 0 to 100, 
subjects indicated the percentage of each nationality (or of the women 
or the men of the nationality) that possesses each of 41 attributes. The 
attributes were presented in one of two orders. Of these attributes, 25 
were used in the Stapf et al. (1986) study, for which they had been cho- 
sen on the basis of frequent mention by pretest subjects who described 
various nationalities in their own words. These attributes are the follow- 
ing: intelligent, cultivated, outgoing, religious, conforming, arrogant, 
family oriented, honest, enjoy life, conservative, egoistical, individualis- 
tic, ambitious, materialistic, friendly, industrious, emotional, competi- 
tive, traditional, scientifically minded, passionate, efficient, hostile, lik- 
able, and open-minded. 

Other attributes, selected from Eagly and Steffen’s (1984) studies, 
were added io ensure adequate representation of the communal and 
agentic dimensions of gender stereotypes: aware of others’ feelings, kind, 
helpful, able to devote self to others, and understanding (for commu- 
nion); and aggressive, make decisions easily, active, dominant, self-con- 
fident, independent, never give up easily, and stand up well under pres- 
sure (for agency). Also, we added three attributes frequently nominated 
by our pretest subjects for Third World nationalities: poor, dirty, and 
proud. 

Factor analyses (varimax orthogonal rotation) of subjects’ ratings 
were performed separately within each nationality. The analyses yielded 
two factors that were similar across the 28 nationalities. One factor, la- 
beled Communal, accounted for an average of 25.0% of the variance in 
these analyses, and another factor, labeled Agentic, accounted for an 
average of 11.1% of the variance. 

The measure of perceived communion was the mean of each subject’s 
ratings on the attributes that, for the 28 nationalities, consistently 
loaded most highly on the communal factor: family oriented, honest, 
aware of others’ feelings, kind, helpful, able to devote self to others, 
understanding, friendly, and likable. The measure of perceived agency 
was the mean of each subject's ratings on the attributes that consistently 
loaded most highly on the agentic factor: aggressive, arrogant, domi- 
nant, self-confident, independent, egoistical, ambitious, competitive, 
and scientifically minded. 

Country ratings. On a rating scale ranging from 0 to 9, subjects rated 
each of the 14 countries on the degree to which it possesses each of the 
following characteristics: political orientation toward the Eastern Bloc; 
likable; high level of cultural development; capitalistic; liberal; good in 
health, education, and human services; close to being the perfect coun- 
try; attractive natural environment; cultural tradition; tidy; militaristic; 
politically stable; economic problems; democratic; warm climate; [ am 
familiar with; social differences; nationalistic; politically independent; 
prosperous; powerful; modern civilization; geographically large; indus- 
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Figure 1. Stereotypes of nationalities assessed on measures of perceived communion and agency. 


trialized; fertile country; and emphasis on equality between sexes. All 
but the last characteristic were included in the Stapf et al. (1986) study. 


Results 
Analyses on Perceived Agency and Communion 


In the two-dimensional space formed by the measures of per- 
ceived communion and agency, Figure | displays subjects’ ste- 
teotypes of the 28 nationalities. Stereotypes are displayed for 
the men of these nationalities in Figure 2 and for the women in 
Figure 3. The data points for the women were shifted downward 
and to the right, compared with those for the men and the na- 
tionalities, to represent the lesser agency and greater commu- 
nion ascribed to women. In general, the figures showing the 
male and the nationality stereotypes appear similar to one an- 
other and dissimilar from the figure showing the female stereo- 
types. 

Analyses of variance (ANOVAS) were conducted separately 
within each country on the measures of perceived agency and 


communion. The design for these analyses had two between- 
subjects factors, Target Group (nationality vs. men vs. women) 
and Subject Sex (female vs. male}, as well as one within-subjects 
factor, Rating Dimension (agentic vs. communal). 

Our hypothesis that the national stereotype would resemble 
the male stereotype more than the female stereotype was tested 
within this design by comparing the distance between each na- 
tionality and its women with the distance between each nation- 
ality and its men separately on the agentic and the communal 
dimensions. Thus, for both agency and communion, we con- 
trasted the absolute distance between the ratings of the women 
and the nationality with the absolute distance between the rat- 


3 This analysis yielded very few sex-of-subject differences, except for 
a general tendency for female (vs. male) subjects to ascribe agentic and 
communal attributes to slightly higher percentages of nationalities, 
men, and women. This tendency was significant for only a few countries: 
for example, Italy on perceived agency, FU, 147) = 8.54, p < .01, and 
Ireland on perceived communion, F{1, 143) = 3.99, p< .0S. 
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Figure 2. Stereotypes of men assessed on measures of perceived communion and agency. 


ings of the men and the nationality.* The fs and one-tailed p 
values associated with each of these contrasts appear in Table 1. 
On the agentic measure, this comparison went in the predicted 
direction for 23 countries and was significant for 11 of these 
countries. On the communal measure, this comparison went in 
the predicted direction for {9 countries and was significant for 
8 of these countries. 


Analyses on the 41 Personal Attributes 


In tests of our hypothesis that used subjects’ ratings on all of 
the attributes regardless of whether they were included in the 
composite measures of communion and agency, we computed 
correlations between subjects’ ratings of nationalities and men 
as well as between their ratings of nationalities and women. 
These correlations could not be calculated across the subjects 
because each subject rated only nationalities, men, or women. 
Subjects did not rate all of the stimuli because of (a) the large 
number of ratings required by our design and (b) the possibility 
that rating nationalities, men, and women would have alerted 


subjects to our hypothesis. Instead of analyses across subjects, 
we performed analyses on the means obtained by aggregating 
the ratings across the subjects. We correlated these mean ratings 
(a) across the 41 attributes within the countries and (b) across 


“ Because this contrast is a difference between absolute differences, 
the contrast weights depended on the direction of the differences be- 
tween nationalities and men and between nationalities and women. Let 
N, M, and W indicate the means for a country's nationality, men, and 
women, respectively. If N > M and N > W, the weights were (0)N + 
(-1)M + (1)W. IFN < M and N < W, the weights were (0)N + (1)M + 
(-1)W. IfN > MandN < W, the weights were (2)N + (—1)M + (—L)W. 
If N < M and N > W, the weights were (—2)N + (1)M + (1)W. The 
difference scores used in this analysis could reflect not only the differ- 
ences in stereotype content that are relevant to our hypothesis but also 
any differences in score elevation dependent on whether nationalities, 
men, or women were rated (see Cronbach, 1955). However, elevation 
differences, which are ordinarily presumed to reflect subject differences 
in scale usage (e.g., response sets), are unlikely because subjects were 
randomly assigned to rate nationalities, men, or women. 
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Figure 3. Stereotypes of women assessed on measures of perceived communion and agency. 


the 28 countries within the attributes. Although the means used 
in these analyses were from six different subgroups of subjects 
(see Method), each mean was based on approximately 50 sub- 
jects. Because subjects had been randomly assigned to these 
subgroups, it is unlikely that the means differed systematically 
due to preexisting differences between the subgroups. 

Table | shows for each country the results of separately corre- 
lating the mean ratings of the men and of the women with the 
mean ratings of the nationality across the 41 attributes. With 
only one reversal, the correlation between the male and the na- 
tionality stereotype was larger than the correlation between the 
female and the nationality stereotype, and for 16 countries this 
difference was significant (p < .05, one-tailed).* 

To identify the characteristics that differentiated the coun- 
tries for which the hypothesis was confirmed from the countries 
for which it was not confirmed, we calculated for each country 
the z-transformed differences between the male—nationality 
and the female-nationality correlations. We then correlated 
these differences with respondents’ mean ratings of the coun- 
tries on each of the 26 country characteristics across the 28 


countries and evaluated the significance of these correlations on 
a two-tailed basis. As expected, these differences increased (and 
thus confirmed our hypothesis more strongly) to the extent that 
a nation was rated as not possessing an emphasis on equality 
between the sexes, r(26) = —.52, p< .01. These differences also 
increased to the extent that a country was rated as militaristic, 
7(26) = .59, p < 001; having a political orientation taward the 
Eastern Bloc, r(26) = .46, p < .05; and not possessing several 
evaluatively positive political characteristics: liberal, r(26) = 
—.58, p < OL; politically stable, 7(26) = —.40, p < .05; demo- 
cratic, r(26) = ~.58, p < .O1; and having good health, educa- 
tion, and human services, r(26) = —.40, p < .05. These differ- 
ences also increased to the extent that a nation was rated as not 
possessing a diverse set of other positive characteristics: likable, 
7(26) = —.65, p < .001; close to being the perfect country, 
7(26) = —.53, p < .O1; having a high level of cultural develop- 


5 The significance of the differences between men—nationality and 
women nationality correlations were evaluated by using a test for the 
equality of two dependent correlations (T;, presented by Steiger, 1980). 
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Tests of Hypothesis That Stereotypes of Nationalities Are More Similar 


to Stereotypes of Their Men Than to Stereotypes of Their Women 


ts from contrasts* 

Country Agency Communion 
Iran 6.770" 6,.44*** 
Soviet Union 2.34" 2.34°* 
Cuba 3.640** 2.52** 
Japan 2.38** 0.61 
Saudi Arabia 5.92** 1.93* 
Israel 3.21%" 1.73* 
Afghanistan 4.76*** 2.12* 
China 4.28*** 0.01 
Egypt 5.32*** 1.35 
Netherlands 0.74 0.00 
Switzerland 0.84 ~0.69 
South Korea 1.47 1.68* 
Poland 0.89 -0.72 
Mexico 1.90* 1,29 
France —0.63 -0.15 
Sweden 0.60 —0.65 
East Germany 0.26 1.47 
Australia 0.69 1.21 
Canada —0.64 —0.69 
United States 0.28 0.37 
West Germany 0.06 —0.21 
Ireland 1.07 0.27 
Vietnam 1.28 3.69*** 
Denmark 0.45 —0.15 
Italy —0.50 —0.68 
India 2.06* 0.25 
England —0.87 —0.57 
Spain —0.29 0.30 


rs of mean ratings across attributes” 


rof men/ r of women/ pof 

nationality nationality difference 
95 12 <.001 
92 31 <,001 
89 16 <.001 
95 71 <.001 
75 07 <.001 
-80 32 <.001 
.78 35 <.001 
31 74 <.001 
83 56 <.01 
96 89 <.01 
96 89 <0 
86 71 <.05 
94 87 <.05 
381 .64 <.05 
95 O) <.05 
96 93 <.05 
.80 69 — 
95 92 — 
95 92 — 
93 89 — 
91 .87 _ 
91 87 _— 
76 67 — 
94 92 — 
88 85 _— 
87 86 _— 
92 91 _— 
80 .89 _— 


Note. Countries are ordered by the magnitude of the z differences between the two correlations. 
* Contrast compared the absolute difference between ratings of the women and the nationality with the absolute difference between ratings of the 
men and the nationality. A positive sign indicates that this absolute difference was, as predicted, larger for the women than the men, and a negative 


sign indicates a reversal of this predicted finding. df= 147. 
> df= 39 for each correlation. 
* p < 05, one-tailed. ** p < .O1, one-tailed. *** p < .001, one-tailed. 


ment, r(26) = ~.41, p < .05; having an attractive natural envi- 
ronment, r(26) = —.52, p < .01; and being a fertile country, 
r(26) = —.51, p < .OL. Thus, to the extent that our respondents 
found a nationality and its women more dissimilar than a na- 
tionality and its men, the country was rated unfavorably on a 
variety of characteristics.® 

We also tested the hypothesis of greater men-nationality than 
women-nationality similarity for each of the 41 personal attri- 
butes and for the composite measures of agency and commu- 
nion: For each attribute and for agency and communion, the 
mean ratings of the men and of the women were correlated with 
the mean ratings of the nationalities across the 28 countries. 
With only three exceptions (religious, poor, and proud), the cor- 
relation between the men and the nationalities was larger than 
the correlation between the women and the nationalities, and 
the difference between these two correlations was significant 
(p < .05, one-tailed) for 25 of the attributes as well as for agency 
and communion. 

The various correlational analyses we have reported deter- 
mined the extent to which ratings of nationalities and men (or 


of nationalities and women) showed a similar pattern across the 
attributes (or across the countries). The information yielded is 
not precisely the same as that yielded by the ANOVAs reported 
in the prior subsection. These ANOVAs estimated the extent to 
which the absolute differences in the exact value of subjects’ 
composite ratings were larger between women and nationalities 
than between men and nationalities. Reassuringly, the ANOVAS 
and the correlational analyses—two quite different tests of 
our hypotheses—yielded roughly comparable findings (see Ta- 
ble 1). 


6 In an alternative set of analyses, subjects’ mean ratings of the 26 
country characteristics were correlated (across the 28 countries) with 
the contrast 1 ratios reported in Table | for agency and communion. 
These correlations were similar to the correlations just reported be- 
tween the country characteristics and the differences between the men- 
nationality and women-nationality correlations (see Table 1). Because 
of this similarity between the two sets of analyses and the fact that the 
correlations for agency and communion differed little from one another 
in the alternative analyses, these additional findings are not presented. 
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Table 2 


Stereotypic Characteristics of Nationalities, Men, and Women of Selected Countries 


Nationality 


Characteristic 


Never give up 
Aggressive 
Proud 
Hostile 
Arrogant 
Religious 
Competitive 


_ Egoistical 


Self-confident 
Traditional 


Competitive 
Never give up 
Self-confident 
Proud 
Intelligent 
Conforming 
Traditional 
Scientific 
Industrious 
Egoistical 


Proud 
Hostile 

Poor 
Aggressive 
Never give up 
Competitive 
Emotional 
Dirty 
Arrogant 
Active 


Family oriented 
Industrious 
Traditional 
Intelligent 
Competitive 
Proud 

Honest 

Never give up 
Efficient 
Ambitious 


Family oriented 
Enjoy life 
Proud 
Religious 
Emotional 
Outgoing 
Friendly 

Kind 
Traditional 
Likable 


Mean % 


77.5 
75.8 
73.5 
73.4 
72.5 
72.0 
66.8 
66.7 
66.4 
63.2 


70.9 
66.2 
61.8 
61.5 
61.2 
61.1 
60.2 
59.7 
59,3 
58.6 


65.0 
63.7 
63.7 
62.1 
62.1 
61.7 
614 
60.1 
59.3 
58.1 


75.4 
739 
72.6 
WG 
7.5 
70.4 
69.0 
68.7 
68.0 
67.3 


74 
72.4 
716 
69.0 
67.9 
67.6 
66,7 
66.3 
66.1 
65.4 


Characteristic 


Never give up 
Religious 
Traditional 
Dirty 

Proud 
Arrogant 
Poor 


Russians 


Never give up 
Conforming 
Conservative 
Competitive 
Traditional 
Dominant 


Dirty 

Never give up 
Arrogant 
Dominant 
Materialistic 


Japanese 


Traditional 
Industrious 
Efficient 

Proud 

Family oriented 
Never give up 
Competitive 
Intelligent 
Scientific 
Ambitious 


Proud 

Enjoy life 
Passionate 
Family oriented 
Friendly 
Outgoing 
Self-confident 
Traditional 
Emotional 
Likable 


Men 


Tranians 


Cubans 


Italians 
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Mean % 


71.6 
70.1 
68.6 
65.1 
63.9 
62.7 
62.4 
61.6 
60.0 
59.6 


68.3 
68.1 
67.5 
66.8 
66.2 
66.1 
66.1 
64.4 
64,2 
63.6 


64.5 
62.9 
62.8 
62.5 
58.9 
38.5 
$7.9 
37.5 
54.1 
34.1 


80.4 
80.1 
76.6 
76.2 
14.8 
74.6 
74.4 
73.2 
73.0 
72.7 


76.8 
76.4 
76.2 
75.6 
74.1 
72.3 
70.9 
70,3 
69.9 
69.8 


Women 


Characteristic 


Traditional 
Religious 

Family oriented 
Conforming 
Conservative 
Poor 

Proud 

Devoted to others 
Honest 
Emotional 


Conservative 
Conforming 
Family oriented 
Traditional 
Honest 

Efficient 

Proud 

Devoted to others 
Never give up 
Emotional 


Poor 

Family oriented 
Honest 

Devoted to others 
Proud 

Traditional 
Conforming 
Emotional 
Understanding 
Conservative 


Family oriented 
Traditional 
Honest 
Conservative 
Efficient 
Conforming 
Kind 

Religious 
Devoted to others 
Understanding 


Family oriented 
Passionate 
Enjoy life 
Traditional 
Religious 
Emotional 
Likable 

Friendly 

Aware of feelings 
Proud 


Mean % 


79.4 
78.4 
75.3 
70.5 
65.6 
65.6 
62.2 
62.6 
61.4 
51.8 


72.7 
69.4 
67.7 
65.9 
64.7 
62.3 
58.4 
57.3 
57.3 
34.9 


65.7 
65.3 
619 
60.7 
60.5 
59.0 
58.5 
58.2 
56.5 
55.0 


18.4 
776 
74.2 
73.4 
T12 
70.8 
68.0 
67.9 
67.7 
67.1 


78.0 
73.0 
724 
716 
71.3 
69.3 
66.8 
66.5 
65.0 
649 
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Table 2 (Continued) 
Nationality Men Women 
Characteristic Mean % Characteristic Mean % Characteristic Mean % 
Indians 
Traditional 74.7 Religious 74.4 Family oriented 80.8 
Religious 73.2 Traditional 72.8 Traditional 7A 
Poor 72.5 Poor 64.7 Religious 75.8 
Family oriented 714 Family oriented 62.9 Honest 69.8 
Honest 62.6 Conservative 62.5 Poor 69.6 
Conservative 62.4 Proud 60.4 Conforming 68.3 
Kind 59.9 Honest $7.1 Conservative 67.8 
Proud 59.7 Enjoy life 55.9 Devoted to others 67.2 
Conforming, 58.7 Self-confident 34.2 Kind 63.3 
Dirty 57.2 Never give up $3.2 Emotional 61.3 
English 
Proud 72.6 Proud 80.7 Enjoy life 74.0 
Enjoy life 72.6 Enjoy life 76.7 Family oriented 72.0 
Intelligent 69.8 Traditional 74.9 Proud 71.7 
Likable 67.9 Likable 73.1 Honest 69.5 
Honest 67.7 Cultivated 72.8 Likable 68.4 
Family oriented 67.4 Materialistic 72.8 Cultivated 66.4 
Cultivated 66.7 Intelligent 72.6 Intelligent 65.8 
Traditional 65.9 Never give up 72.3 Passionate 64.6 
Independent 65.4 Independent 72.2 Self-confident 62.7 
Friendly 65.0 Self-confident The Conservative 62.3 
Spanish 
Family oriented 67.8 Enjoy life 70.1 Family oriented 75.8 
Traditional 65.7 Proud 68.9 Enjoy life 68.3 
Religious 64.2 Family oriented 68.6 Religious 67.4 
Enjoy life 61.4 Friendly 68.1 Emotional 67.0 
Emotional 60.7 Traditional 67.8 Traditional 66.5 
Kind 60.3 Passionate 67.8 Passionate 64.9 
Proud 59.7 Religious 64.8 Proud 63.5 
Self-confident $9.3 Never give up 64.0 Aware of feelings 62.5 
Passionate 57.9 Outgoing 63.2 Friendly 61.7 
Never give up $7.9 Emotional 62.8 Likable 61.5 


Note. The first four countries in this table are those for which the hypothesis fared best by the correlational analysis given in Table 1, and the second 
four countries are those for which the hypothesis fared worst. The numbers are the mean percentages of people in each group whom respondents 
estimated possessed each characteristic. For each group, the 10 characteristics with the highest mean percentages are listed. On the table, the names 
of the following characteristics were shortened: able to devote self to others (devoted to others); never give up easily (never give up); aware of others’ 


feelings (aware of feelings). 


Finally, Table 2 provides a more concrete view of our findings 
in a presentational style similar to that of the classic Katz and 
Braly (1933) study. This table lists the most highly stereotypic 
attributes for the nationality, the men, and the women of the 
four countries for which our hypothesis fared best by the corre- 
lational test given in Table { (Iran, Soviet Union, Cuba, and 
Japan) and of the four countries for which our hypothesis fared 
worst (Italy, India, England, and Spain). For the countries con- 
firming the hypothesis, the attributes in the nationality and 
male stereotypes were highly overlapping, whereas the attri- 
butes in the nationality and female stereotypes were largely 
nonoverlapping. For example, for Iran, 8 of 10 stereotypic attri- 
butes were the same for the nationality and the men, whereas 
only 3 of the attributes were the same for the nationality and 
the women. In contrast, for the countries not confirming the 
hypothesis, the attributes in the nationality, male, and female 


stereotypes were all highly overlapping. For example, for Spain, 
8 of 10 stereotypic attributes were the same for the nationality 
and the men as well as for the nationality and the women. 


Discussion 


The findings of this study show that, as hypothesized, stereo- 
types of nationalities are more similar to stereotypes of the men 
than of the women of these nationalities. This hypothesis was 
tested on a very wide sample of nationalities: a sample that in- 
cluded virtually all nationalities for which our respondents can 
be regarded as holding stereotypes. Use of this large sample al- 
lowed us to show that despite the generally greater similarity 
of nationalities to their men than their women, there were, as 
expected, large differences between countries in the extent to 
which this pattern was obtained. 
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The expectation that findings would conform more closely to 
our hypothesis for those countries in which the roles of men and 
women are distinct and unequal was partially substantiated. For 
example, the hypothesis of greater male-nationality than fe- 
male-nationality similarity did not achieve significance for 
Canada, Australia, the United States, or the majority of Western 
European countries. As shown by Stewart and Winter’s (1977) 
analysis of objective indicators of women’s status in a sample of 
nations, women fare relatively well in most of these countries. 
However, Israel and the Soviet Union, countries in which the 
status of women is also relatively high (Stewart & Winter, 1977), 
provided strong confirmations of the hypothesis. In other coun- 
tries yielding strong confirmations (e.g., Iran and Japan), the 
status of women is relatively low.’ 

Because subjects’ knowledge of women’s roles in other 
nations is not necessarily very accurate, it is more important 
to evaluate how their perception of equality between the sexes, 
rather than objective equality, related to the extent to which our 
hypothesis was confirmed. Yet, because this relation proved to 
be of only moderate strength (see Results), examination of all 
of the statistically significant relations between subjects’ ratings 
of the countries and extent of hypothesis confirmation yields a 
more complete understanding of why the hypothesis fared bet- 
ter for some countries than for others. These findings (see Re- 
sults) showed that the perceived presence of two negative char- 
acteristics and the perceived absence of numerous positive char- 
acteristics covaried with extent of hypothesis confirmation. 
Because of this pattern and the fact that /ikable related more 
strongly to extent of hypothesis confirmation than did any other 
attribute, the best description of our findings is that our hypoth- 
esis fared well in countries that were negatively evaluated and 
poorly in countries that were positively evaluated. Although 
equality between the sexes was one of the stronger predictors of 
the extent to which the hypothesis was confirmed, equality was 
so highly correlated with likability, r(26) = .89, p < .001, that 
the two attributes did not contribute independently to extent of 
hypothesis confirmation. 

Examining these findings in the context of the particular 
countries that confirmed the hypothesis (see Table 1) recalls our 
suggestion that nationality stereotypes are affected by newswor- 
thy events that draw countries to people’s attention. High sa- 
lience in international relations affecting the United States 
probably characterizes all of the countries that yielded espe- 
cially strong confirmations of our hypothesis (and therefore ap- 
peared near the top of Table 1). Moreover, the newsworthy 
events involving these countries were unwelcome to Americans 
because they pertained in most instances to (a) war and hostile 
international confrontations and (b) economic competition. 
Thus, several of the nations in which the hypothesis was con- 
firmed most dramatically have been involved in hostilities in 
recent years (Iran, Egypt, Cuba, Israel, Afghanistan, and the So- 
viet Union), although in only some cases were these hostilities 
directed toward the United States. China, which also provided 
one of the stronger confirmations of the hypothesis, was at war 
with the United States in the 1950s and only in recent years 
has become somewhat favorably disposed to the United States. 
Japan and Saudi Arabia, the other nations decisively confirming 
our hypothesis, have become newsworthy in recent years be- 
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cause of economic success that is popularly regarded as having 
had an unfavorable impact on the United States. 

Political and economic confrontations that are problematic 
for Americans create opportunities for observing foreign na- 
tionals in roles where they behave in ways that Americans per- 
ceive as hostile and unfriendly. As shown by the strong relation 
betwen the likability of countries and the communal qualities 
of nationalities, r(26) = .91, p < .001, the citizens of these coun- 
tries were regarded as deficient in qualities such as kindness and 
helpfulness. As suggested by Figure 3 and shown by the ANOVA, 
this lack of communion was ascribed much less to their 
women-—because, we argue, women participated much less in 
the political and economic events that gave rise to dislike of the 
country and the belief that its citizens lack communal qualities. 

According to this analysis, people of countries that have not 
been politically or economically problematic for the United 
States tend to be regarded as friendly and kind, and thus the 
stereotypes of these nationalities do not diverge from the com- 
munal gender stereotype held for women. Therefore, even if 
women of such a nationality are stereotyped primarily as 
women (based on observation of their occupancy of the domes- 
tic role) and not as members of their nationality, the resulting 
beliefs about the communal qualities of these women are essen- 
tially the same as the beliefs about the nationality as a whole. 

The findings we obtained on the agentic dimension demand a 
somewhat different interpretation because the relation between 
countries’ likability and nationalities’ agentic qualities was 
weak, 7(26) = .18, ms. Instead, the agency of the nationalities 
related more strongly to subjects’ ratings of how powerful coun- 
tries were, 7(26) = .69, p < .001, than to any other attribute of 
the countries. Thus, nationalities’ aggressive and competitive 
qualities reflected their countries’ power in international re- 
lations rather than evaluation of the countries. Nevertheless, the 
agency of the men related moderately to their countries’ likabil- 
ity, 7(26) = .53, p < .01, and the agency of the women related 
quite strongly, r(26) = .77, p < .001. Thus, the agentic qualities 
of men of disliked nationalities tended to fall relative to those 
of the nationality as a whole, and those of the women fell very 
substantially. These findings indicate that women were per- 
ceived as particularly weak in disliked countries. In the ANOVAS 
(see Table 1), this pattern resulted in the greater women-nation- 
ality than men-nationality distance on the agentic dimension 
for the disliked countries. The social structural account of these 
findings assumes that perception of the relative agency of na- 
tionalities, men, and women also reflected women’s lower sta- 
tus. Because women were relatively powerless, our subjects per- 
ceived them as having little role in the unwelcome events under- 
lying the dislike of certain countries. Women’s lack of power 
and consequent lack of agentic qualities thereby became espe- 
cially salient in the context of unwelcome events. Thus, the 
agency of women of better liked countries was relatively similar 
to that of the nationalities and the men. 

The possibility that our findings reflect a halo effect should 
also be considered, given that confirmation of our hypothesis 


7 Because Stewart and Winter (1977) did not report data on all of the 
countries in our sample, we did not incorporate their findings into our 
statistical analysis. 
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was negatively related to liking of the countries.® A halo-effect 
hypothesis would predict that countries thought to be bad are 
believed to have various negative qualities and to be inhabited 
by bad people. Indeed, the nationalities of negatively evaluated 
countries were thought to be deficient in communion, although 
they differed widely in agency. Consistent with the notion of 
an evaluative halo effect, the communal qualities used in this 
research are highly evaluative, whereas the agentic qualities are 
best regarded as reflecting potency in the sense that this term 
has been used in the semantic differential tradition (Osgood, 
Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). However, because a halo-effect in- 
terpretation should predict that all aspects of a country, includ- 
ing its women, are derogated, it could not explain why the 
women of disliked countries largely escaped the negative char- 
acterization on the communal dimension that was applied to 
the men and the nationalities. A satisfactory explanation of this 

- aspect of the findings must take into account differences in the 
social position of women and men. 

An elaborated halo-effect interpretation might regard sexism 
as merely one of the many bad qualities of bad countries. Yet 
the concept of sexism implies differences in the social position 
of the sexes and therefore duplicates the emphasis on status in 
the social structural account. If sexism is defined in terms of 
women’s powerlessness, it accounts most directly for the low- 
ered agency of women in disliked countries. The perception of 
sexism might also account for subjects’ tendency to avoid dero- 
gating the communion of women of disliked countries if wom- 
en’s powerlessness allows them to be perceived as escaping re- 
sponsibility for the unwelcome events underlying dislike of their 
countries. In this form, an elaborated halo-effect interpretation 
is nearly identical to the interpretation we have developed on 
the basis of our social structural account of stereotype content. 


External Validity of Findings 


Because our research was conducted with college students 
from one university, the generalizability of our findings is of 
concern. Somewhat reassuring with respect to generalizability 
across subject populations is the remarkable similarity that 
Stapfet al. (1986) demonstrated for nationality stereotypes held 
by American college students attending different types of col- 
leges (community colleges, state universities, private universi- 
ties) in four different regions of the United States. Deaux and 
her colleagues found very few differences between college stu- 
dents’ and community members’ stereotypes of women and 
men (Deaux, Lewis, & Kite, 1984) and elderly women and men 
(Kite & Deaux, {986). On a broader scale, Peabody (1985) re- 
ported that the nationality stereotypes held by respondents in a 
number of European countries and the United States tended 
to be similar. Also, Williams and Best (1982) found that the 
stereotypes of men as agentic and women as communal were 
very widely held by respondents in their sample of 30 nations. 
Thus, research on both nationality and gender stereotypes has 
suggested that stereotype content is quite stable across samples 
of respondents. 

Despite this demonstrated stability of both gender and na- 
tionality stereotypes, a country’s alliances and conflicts with 
other countries should affect the nationality stereotypes held by 
its citizens. In support of this idea, our respondents regarded 
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nationals of friendly countries as considerably more communal 
than nationals of unfriendly countries. From this perspective, 
it would be especially interesting to replicate this research in a 
country that has less than friendly relations with the United 
States. Citizens of such a country would probably place Ameri- 
cans not in the androgynous location where they were placed 
by our respondents (see Figure 1} but in the more masculine 
area where our respondents placed Russians and Iranians. The 
status of American women might remain low enough that they 
would escape this portrayal, as Russian and Iranian women és- 
caped it in our study. Yet given the increasing social and eco- 
nomic equality of women and men in the United States, it is 
not certain that such a finding would be obtained. 


Conclusion 


The process we postulate to underlie our findings is that men, 
more often than women, are observed engaging in the distinc- 
tive behaviors of national groups. Because women have consid- 
erably less power and status than men do, no doubt their behav- 
ior is observed relatively little by foreigners, and the behavior 
that is observed consists largely of domestic activities and, for 
some countries, work carried out in low-status, poorly paid oc- 
cupations. As a result, stereotypes of nationalities are more sim- 
ilar to stereotypes of their men than of their women. 

We had not anticipated that the exceptions to the predicted 
pattern would occur in countries that were favorably evaluated. 
Because communal qualities were ascribed to these nationali- 
ties, the nationality stereotypes for liked countries were not dis- 
tinguishable from the female gender stereotype on the commu- 
nal dimension, and the nationality, its men, and its women were 
all perceived as relatively friendly and kind, The nationality and 
its men diverged from a relatively communal image primarily 
for countries that have been problematic for the United States. 
The inhabitants of these disliked countries were perceived. as 
relatively unfriendly and unkind. However, the women of these 
countries largely escaped this characterization, presumably be- 
cause they were not responsible for the problems these coun- 
tries were thought to have created for the United States. As 
shown by the relatively low agency ascribed to the women of 
these disliked countries, women’s powerlessness becomes much 
more evident for these countries than for more likable coun- 
tries. 

The findings of our study recall Broverman, Vogel, Brover- 
man, Clarkson, and Rosenkrantz’s (1972) report that the ste- 
reotype of “‘a healthy, mature, socially competent adult person” 
was more similar to the stereotype of “a healthy, mature, so- 
cially competent adult man” than to the stereotype of “a 
healthy, mature, socially competent adult woman” (p. 70). The 
generality that we have demonstrated of an analogous pattern 
for many nationalities provides some insight into the mecha- 
nism underlying it. Thus, our findings suggest that the tendency 
to equate men and nationalities derives from men’s higher sta- 
tus because high status confers greater power and participation 
in the events and societal institutions that influence the ways 
that their citizens are perceived. This status difference between 


* Charles Judd suggested the possibility of a halo-effect interpretation. 
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the sexes may also underlie the tendency to equate men and 
people that was demonstrated by Broverman and her colleagues 
(Broverman et al., 1972). Thus, reflecting their higher status, 
men may be observed participating more and occupying more 
significant roles in the activities that are regarded as the most 
important indicators of good mental health, maturity, and so- 
cial competence. 

Finally, this research suggests a more general proposition 
concerning the perception of subgroups within countries: 
namely that national stereotypes are similar to stereotypes of 
dominant subgroups and less similar to stereotypes of subordi- 
nate subgroups. Dominant subgroups generally have a major 
role in newsworthy events and participate in important ways in 
societal institutions. Therefore, the stereotypic attributes in- 
ferred from observations of such activities are more likely to be 
ascribed to the dominant than the subordinate subgroups of the 
country. Subordinate subgroups would tend to be perceived in 
terms of the distinctive qualities associated with their social po- 
sition within the country, in the manner that women are per- 
ceived as possessing the communal attributes associated with 
the domestic role. 
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